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'jewels five words long/    They had so little to say that
they had to be very careful how they said it.    But Shaw,
overflowing with material, was able to let his style take care
of itself.    Abounding in ideas, he could afford to scatter
them prodigally.    For posing he had no time, and if he
was pale, he was pale from work and abstemious habits, not
from  dissipation  or design.    While  precious  dilettantes
spent their ample time keeping up Bohemian appearances,
or nursing their reputations for wit by throwing little
poisoned epigrams across fashionable dinner tables, Shaw
spent his time writing Fabian tracts and learning to ride a
bicycle.    While the Wildes and the Whistlers, the Swin-
burnes and the Moores engaged in petty quarrels with each
other over sonnets or insults, Shaw engaged in a big quarrel
with the whole world over life.    It was not that he was
incapable of holding his own at the dinner table; a man
who can coin phrases like 'The Seven Deadly Virtues' is a
match for any company.    It was simply that his own habit
of mind was so astringently healthy, so purposeful, and so
concerned with morals, that contact with anything so pur-
poseless as an Art for Art's  Sake movement was like
massaging a corpse; not only unpleasant, but a waste of
time.    The wit was there, but it was not diseased.    And
it was not diseased because his mind was clean, as clean as
Robert Louis Stevenson's.    The sinister slime from Chelsea
never oozed as far as Fitzroy Square, and when in '94
Shaw wrote Candida and in its Marchbanks drew a portrait
of an aesthete, it was an etherealized one.    Marchbanks
may belong to another world, but that world is certainly
not hell, and Shaw's poet is no relation to Dorian Gray.
In art, too, Shaw is a rebel, rebelling against rebellion, for
even his poet is clean of limb, sound of wind, sane in mind,
and good at heart.
In shorty Chesterton's poem might have been addressed
to Bernard Shaw instead of to E. C. Bentley, but that the
Irishman was middle-aged, for he, too, was gay, unafraid,
and unashamed. And since the public insisted on laughihg
in any event, it was better and healthier that it should
laugh at a supremely live red devil in Jaegers thari* with
portentous dead devils with Yellow Books and Green